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Because the resources, of the Ford Founda- 
tion have diminished, I cannot depict a very 
abundant future for our support of interna^- 
lional studies The prospect is, however, by 
^no means simply one of bleak desiccation 
We intend to go on In some v/ays, and we are 
heartened by evidence that thsre are other 
resources, both public and private, to carry 
on many of the things v/e have been inler-i 
ested in. Future private support of interna- 
tional studies in this country seems destineci 
to be less sizable than In the past, both-^ 
absolutely and relative to public support, b^it 
we hope that, properly placed, it will still help 
important Things get done. 

The general trend of the Ford Foundation's 
support of international studies is displayed 
in the tables on pages 4 and 8. The figures 
show that the Foundation had committed about 
S306 million for international studies through 
1873, Nearly $217 million of this was com- 
mitted in the period 1960-67, Thus slightly^ 
over 70 per cent of the funos for support of 
international studies in this country (only very 
minor sums in this total were spent abroad) 
were supplied in the first two-thirds of the 
last 'decade. This pattern of concentration 
should be familiar foundation Lehavior. It is 
true that these were years in which the Ford 
Foundation's budgets were very ample. But 
it would be normal for a foundation to enter 
heavily into a particular field for spme years 
and then gradually, with due prudence and 
respohsibility. to withdraw fcom it. This cycli- 
cal or impermanent character of foundation 
support is. of course, grounded in the basic 
principle that foundation funds should be 
used flexibly in application to emergent needs 
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Table I 



Ford Foundation 
Annual Commitments for 
International Studies (1951-1973) 



1951 


S 919,175 


1952 


1 ,24^,247 


1953 


2 610^764 


1954 


3 609 080 


1955 


3 725 699 


1956 


5,353.339 


1957 


6,102*941 


1958 - 


5,190.308 


1959 


4 859 050 


1960 


23,046.867 


1961^ 


24 367 1 00 


1962 


15 561 760 ^ 


1963 


15,489,916 


1964 


17,229.211 


1965 


46,704,460 


1966 


48.095.949 


1967 


26.097.450 


1968 


5,958.706 


1969 


6.449.027 


1970 


"13.3^1.183 


1971 


9.464J56 


1972 


11,080.566 


1973 


9.938.995 


Total 


S306.434.574 



of society and not permanently commilted to 

purposes cho3en_once_andJO|^Un keeping 

with this general policy and in expect?tron~oT 
a substantial increase in U.S. Government 
funding through the International Education 
Act. and perhaps through continuation of the 
National Defense Education Act. in 1967 we 
terminated our International Training and Re- 
search program, which had handled most of 
our funding. 

With this crest of activity some years be- 
hind us, it has seemed to make sense to look 
back over the history of our support to inter- 
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national studies. A series of large grants we 
made to unlversities.are at length running out 
and we afe far enough from the exciteme^nt 
of their inceotion to have a reasonable hope 
of taking obWtive views of them. With the - - 
help of able consultants we are engaged in 
this task. Not surprisingly, the most funda- 
mental observation we are makmg is that the 
Foundation's support coincided with a strong 
will on the p^rt of universities in the fifties 
and sixties to internationalize their activities. 
We were working with an academic tide that 
has made American international scholar- 
ship much stronger than it was before, but 
may now be yielding to other tides Howe>^r 
much we may feel that international studies 
should always be high on academic agendas, 
we must in fairness realize that the decades 
of the fifties and sixties were times when in- • 
ternational studies needed and received ex- 
ceptional attention In the years to come »hey 
are likely to share attention and resources O 
with other concerns of universities, perhaps 
in a way that successful and maturing activ- 
ities commonly must. 

A sober rrieasuring of the place that inter- 
national studies have acquired in the broad 
corpus of American academic activities by . 
the seventies suggests that we are at or near 
the end of a cycle of growth. Natural con- 
cerns appear now to contrQ&fe the creative 
work made possible by exceptional attention 
and funding from the last years rather than 
with new building. Quite aside from the pres- 
sures of our diminishing resources and the 

—expeclation -ol-^thet-^tundlpg^iLj/vould be 

normal in this decade for foundation funding 
of international studies to diminish from the 
high levels of the mid-sixties and to shift its 
character and aspirations. It is a typical and 
proper question in the councils of founda- 
tions io ask more Insistently each year if we 
have not moved from initiation and building 
to routine sustenance, and we have gradually 
experienced such questioning from our col- 
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leagues concerned with other fields and from 
the trustees who take a broad view of our 
Foundation's activities. The arguments for de- 
cline, as the figures shown suggest, have, 
since 1967, had persuasive, but- not over- 
whelming, force. Our problem nov/ is to de- 
termine what should be the continuing role of 
a foundation with strong international corii- 
mitments but with a sense of having made a 
great push not so long ago. 

A Wider Trend 

It is worth pausing to remind ourselves of the 
coincidence of the end of cycle I have been 
.talking about wijh a secular trend toward de- 
clining importance of foundation funding for 
scholarly activities in this country. It is rather 
painful but necessary to recognize that our 
'present modesty is hardly likely to be a mere 
cyclical affair of depressed capital markets 
apd high inflation. The foundations are un- 
likely ever to return to anything like the 
weight and importance they had in earlier 
decades of this century. In the domain of in- 
ternational studies one recalls the* Education 
and World Affairs study oi *he funding ^"crisis" 
of 1966-67 that showed S24.6 million coming 
from the foundations in a total of $58 million 
of external funding for some thirty-six uni- 
versities. Many would now be happy to live 
with such a crisis! And certainly one cannot 
foresee stfch absolute amounts of private 
funding or such relative importance in uni- 
versity budgets as these mid-sixties re- 
searchers found. A lessened role need not 
be a trivial one, we dare to hope, but it would 
be wrong to think that the foundations are 
likely again-to-try-to^make frontaLassaylls^on 
major needs of American scholarship as we 
have in the past. The point ought perhaps 
not need to be made, but I find we are still 
too often flattered and simultaneously dis- 
mayed by expectations that we can meet 
needs that clearly run far beyond the scale 
of our resources. 



Table II displays in somev/hal more detail 
what has -happened since our fiscal 1967. 
There was a spectacular drop frorn the last 
S26 million gush of International Training and 
Research funds to sums in the neighborhood 
of $6 million in 1968 and 1969. The larger 
figures in the. period 1970-73 represenledJn 
part a response to the manifest distress" in the 
universities when it became apparent that the 
International Education Act wa^ not to be 
funded and other sources of support for in- 
ternational studies did not materialize. We 
responded with a program we called "special" 
and "transitional/* which added $9 million to 
the funds that were already flowing through 
our regular budgets, to help universities that 
had had major grants under the ITR^ program. 
There was also InMhis period a reaffirmed In- 
terest in International studies among our staff 
generally. 

The largest part of the Ford Foundation's 
international interests has been directed to 
•the development of the poor countries. It was 
our intention after .1967 to continue this inter- 
est in full strength while we left to others 
the support of international studies In tjje 
United Stales. But it became apparent not 
only that there was distress from the "diminu- 
tion of funding In this country, but also that 
we needed to give careful regard to the 
scholarly work and training being done here 
as an important complement to our work in 
the less-developed countries. There is natural 
tension between commitment to the practical 
development fSrobloms of poor countries 
overseas and the support of scholarship In 
this country There wasr indeed a time in the 
Pord Foundation's history when we avoided 
it by having different staffs deal with these 
Jtwp_i^pes 6f proqrams After 1967 we made 
the same staff responsible ToT bothT and our 
people have now haji some years of expe- 
rience in balancing the claims of overseas 
development and international scholarship. 
The competiiion between these two interests 
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'\ Future Poundatiolii Planning 

\ooking now to IJie future of Ford Foundation 
• activity, I must first r^fer to the necessary 
diminution of our \otal budgets. The Founda- 
tion is planning to reduce its annual commit- 
ments to approximately 50 per c^t of their 
recJent level by 1978. and the International 
Division of the Foundation must share in th$ 
reductions We are not suffering dispropor- 
tionately as a divisi'on. but our officers and 
trustees feel that, within the concerns we can ' 
sustain, first priority should be given to poor 
people in poor countries. This means that 
fields like agriculture and populatioivin couri- 
tries like Indonesia. Bangladesh. India. Tan- 
zania, or Nigeria must be protected as we 
reduce what we do. Recent total commit-^" 
ments of the International Division have ex- 
ceeded S80 million annually, and they must 
decline over the next three years to some- 
thing appcoximating half that level Favored 
fields, such as those i hav^nmentioned. can 
exceed t\alf present levels, "put only by re- 
ducing others more severely The outlook for 
our support of internationar studies in this 
country i$*thus one of sharp decline from the 
figures for recent years. We are headed down 
towards levels about one-third of recent ones 
by 1978. and thus to sums between S3 and 
S4 million per annum We wish, of course, 
^Ihat we could be thinkirig of larger sums 
Many months of painful debate have bean 
spent in planning these reductions and estab- 
lishing priorities for this and other subjects 
Against some pressure Jo abandon the sup- 
port of international studies entirely, there 
have been strong reaffirmations of the im- 
portance of our maintaining some support of 
them and judgments that we can still fulfill 
important needs v/ilh the reduced sums that 
will be available 

In planning what we could try to da in the 
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next years we have bad to make a clear 
distTnction between two broad strSnds of past 
activity. We have had, on the orie^ hand, major* 
^ ptogr^s>pf support.to IndivlduOT universities* 
:^o6 to research, and training ceofefS within 
"frtem. Oa the* other hand.,we hgve supported 
national programs such as the joint com- 
mittees- /of the fecial Science Research 
Council and th^ American Council' of Learned 
Socie;ies. the Foreign Area Fellowship Pro- 
grarp and various area studies associations. 
It has been clear to us for'sorrte time that we ^ 
would have to terminate most o{ qur direct 
support to Universities, and we have been in 
the course of doing so. We'are acutely con- 
scious .of" the" dependence of many centers* 
and imiversity programs on our past funding 
and 6i \he difficulties in the present financial 
climate of replacing these funds. In working 
out terminal support we have been trying to 
leave as many cenle-'s and programs as we 
can in as good condition as possible We are 
heartened inlhis*task>bv^ strong Commitments' 
of university administrations and^in particular 
by evidence that the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act support bids fair to continue. In a 
very 'limited number of cases where centers 
or facilities clearly have national or inter- 
national importance we are making what we 
call "tie^off" grants that will be matched by 
other monies and used as a capital fund or 
endov/ment to orovide mod^Jst core support 
for an Indefinite future A recent -grant^ of 
SSOO.OOp for Yale s Economic Growth Center 
is an example, and v/ti hope, that thefe will 
be half a dozen or so'more such grcjnts. al- 
though they are very diflicult to 7/ork ouT 'vjlh 
the limited funds at our disposal. 

Fellowships and Research Grants 

The other side of our past- activities— namely 
the support of nationar agencies that fund 
fellowships, research grants-in-aid. or orga- 
nize other activities for the advancement of 
the various fields — has persistently. emerged 
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in our discussions as meriting and requiring 
continued support. The largest part of this 
fi^nding has gone to proviSe fellowships and 
resea/ch grants-in-aid through the agencies 
of the Social Science Research Council and 
the American Council of Learned Societies. 
^Now that the Fpreign V\rea Fellowship Pro- 
gram has been dissolved into its areal parl& 
and consolidated wim the joint area com- 
mittees, these ooqimitlees, along with the In- 
ternational Research and Exchanges BoBrd 
(iREX). are the principal channels through 
which the .councils support! international 
' studies. Except for IREX, the FoundatioQ^was 
for many years the sole supporter of these 
various activities under xhe aegis of the coun- 
cils, and in recent y9ars'9ur total annual 
funding has ajncunted'to S4 million or a bit 
^rnpre. As pressures on our budgets have 
grov/n. quesuons have been repeatedly asked 
' about the need to continue'lRis large funding, 
but we;i)ave been persuaded that • we should 
iryto sustain it even while other support for 
international studies was being, severely qut. 
It is now unfortunately clear, however, fhai 
we could maintain past levels. oi support to 
these activities only at the expense of nearly 
all our^other support for internatior>al studies 
in this country. Such radical abandonment of 
the wide variety of research and training, plan- 
ning, organizing, and conferring that we have 
been funding d^cff^not* seem sensible or 
prudent \o us Both through our^ engagement 
*with the scholarly community in this country 
and through our many activities overseas, wc 
are conscious of a variety of needs— in re- 
search on special topics, in international 
linkages, in organizational de>delopments— 
that change frorii tinie to time' and need a 
flexible capacity in foundation funding if they 
are to be helped. 

We are" Jihus faced with the necessity Qf 
gradually reducing Jhe monies we can sUplDly 
for nationally (;Dmpetitive .fellowships and re- 
search awards. Vigorous efforts by the leader- 
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ship of the research councils have al/eady 

been rewarded by important accessions of 

other funding— notably from the National En- 
dov/ment for the^umanitles for IREX and from 
the Mellon .Founokj^o^tor East Asian studies. 
All of us\ must iK^p'e.that trtese efforts will 
continue to be r^arded and that the overall 
level of funding will not sink But even if we " 
(Jid.not have to. reduce Ford Foundation out- 
lays, we would in any case think it'time to 

weigh priqrities .among the uses of such 
funds, as we have been trying to do. Let me 
* sketch briefly some rather tentative conclu- 
sions from this thinking. 

orative International Research . 

oming of a certain maturity t6 Jnterna- 
tionjfl studies m this country, and OviVapidly 
' changing situation abroad! have brought us^v>^ 
to slates marKadly difftyent from those we 
faced a decade^jDr so ago The change from \ 
dearth tc threatened or actual glut in the 
numbers of area specialists and other inter- 
national scholars in this country is one funda- 
mental point. It produces a natural tendency 
to. shift emphasis away from encouraging new 
scholarly recruil$ toward other needs. Abroad 
there fs a marked .growth in n)^mb0rs* and 
confidence of scholars in man/'iof, the coun- 
Iqcs we Americans have been^ -studying as 
area sp.eci'alists In the Ford "Foundation we 
have alv/ays been concerried with bqth kinds • 
of growth in scholarly, competences. Our ini- 
tial attention to the support of international 
• st>ic^*9s-in .this country waa motivated pri- . 
macay the need for Arperican capacity to 
' understand places in which the United States 
had become important and that were impor- 
tant to us. Mow the perspective ^has .shifted, 
and wo are morel'" -pressed with the need 
, for a communiti^f , nolarship. Ih^t brings 
together our* scholars with those from the 
• ^ vanous areas of Ihe^world. it now seems ob- 
^ vious that thO\grea| a'dhfevements of the past 
decades fn*liyilding scholarly resources in 
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this country do not and should not serve this 
country alone; they have an international 
potential that makes their continued vigor 
and quality of much more than American con- 
cern, and that can only be realized if our 
people are in good contact with colleagues 
abroad. This means there is a continuing 
case for research support, for travel and ex- 
change, and for growing mechanisms of in- 
ternational collaboration m seminars, projects, ^ 
and all the many forms in which common 
scholarly interests are pursued. 

II is cause for senous concern that the 
financial difficulties of universities are putting 
more and more limitations on what can be 
done at individual campuses with their own 
funds. As our support has declined, uni- 
versities are. for example, less able to ^^ring 
visiting scholars from abroad, or to assist in 
the publication of monographs and other 
scholarly wntings. As v/e must shift the bal- 
ance of Foundation assistance to national 
agencies, the array of possible needs that 
ought concern them widens. We have been 
asking ourselves questions such as: Is it pos- 
sible to provide funds for visiting scholars or 
for publication assistance thiough a national 
nnechanism in a fair and adequate v/ay? 

The ^evolution of the joint committees of 
ACLS and SSRC displays vanous promising 
adaptations to the newer situation and its 
needs. Increasingly these t^ommittees are 
reaching out beyond American bordi.;s to in- 
clude scholars from the areas of their con- 
cern, and their activities include collaborative 
research seminars and projects Combining 
the traditional responsibilities of these.com 
^ittees for postdoctoral research awards 
with responsibilities for fellowships that were 
previously segicgated under the Foreign Area 
Fellowship Program, requires balancing of 
claims at the tv/o levels The committees are 
still rather new in these ventures: but they 
seem to be prObing sensitively toward a posi- 
tion where their value is not to be measured 
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simply by the numbers of fellowships and 
research awards Ihcy arc able to distribute, 
but as vital mechanisms in linking American 
and foreign scholarship.. 

For other sorts of needs we find ourselves 
engaged with the area associations, the 
American Institute of Indian Studies, the As- 
sociation of Research Libraries, the Overseas 
Liaison Committee and the International Edu- 
cation Pro)ec'( of the American Council on 
Education. I'should expect that we shall con- 
iinue our engagement with such bodies as 
they maybe equipped to deal with particular 
problems or needs. But there will remain 
other types of projects in which our support 
will be direct. Research projects will continue 
to arise that need more than a few thousand 
I dollars and that have a powerful appeal in 
» their quality and importance. Sometirnes these 
must simply be dealt with ad hoc, as we have 
recently done with a project on Islam and 
cultural change based at the University of 
Chicago, or with the "1980s" project of the 
Council on Foreign Relations. Such cases 
must be few in number. We are anxious not 
to be scattered and Impulsive in what we re- 
spond to, and a preference for more sys- 
tematic support of a series of grants in a 
broad sut)iect or area shows in some of our ; 
actions. Examples are our recent and current 
research competitions on population, on the 
common problems of industrialized societies, 
. . on the International economic order, and on - 
Eastern Europe^ and the Sov^iet Union. In 
these competitions we are able lo fund per-, 
haps eiqht to fifteen projects at a time, cost- 
ing some tens of thousands of dollars apiece. 
A little mental arithmetic on the budgetary 
figures noted earlier makes it clear that we , 
will be hard put to repeat these ventures in 
the coming years, but we think they fill Im- 
portant gaps or stunulate work on important 
subjects, and we will probably be trying-from 
time to time to accumulate the necessary 
funds lo do a fev^^,more 
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The array of matters we try to deaUwlth 
thus remains quite extensive and the methods 
multiple But the basic outlines of our present 
thinking can be summarized briefly: 

We no longer have the powers to mount 
the kind of program for major development 
of international studies that we once did, or 
perhaps even to sustain a flow of research 
and fellov/ship monies that can be a major 
factor in the ongoing fmance of international 
studies in this country. 

We are persuaded, however, that there are 
national needs and mechanisms that can be 
addressed ar<d sustained valuably with the 
funds we can foresee using. 

We are impressed with the need for linking 
American scholarship with its international 
counterparts, and our own overseas engage- 
ments give us a special av/areness and per- 
haps special aptitudes for addressing these 
needs. 

We regret the very limited capacity we 
shall have to respond to the needs of par- 
ticular cen*ors and universities, but hope that 
the indirect benefits to them through national 
agencies and the various projects and pro- 
/granis we support wii! not be insubstantial. 
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